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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


LANCASTER ASSIZES, Marcn 2g. 
Before Sir Simon Le Blanc, and a Special Jury. 


THE KING UPON THE PROSECUTION OF ROBERT KIRKe 
PATRICK, ESQ. AGAINST THOMAS CREEVEY, ESQ. M.P, 


\ R. PARK, the attorney-general for the county, stated 
I that this was a prosecution against Mr. Creevey, a mem- 
ber of parliament, for having published in the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, a most scandalous and defamatory libel, highly injurious 
to the character of a gentleman of the name of Kirkpatrick, 
filling the important office of inspector-general of taxes. He 
did not mean to deny the hon. member’s right to state what he 
pleased in the House of Commons—the exercise of that pri- 
vilege, however it might affect the feelings of individuals, 
could not be called in question; but he contended, that if a 
member of the House of Commons afterwards sent to the edi- 
tor of a newspaper his own report of his speech, he was an- , 
swerable if it contained libellous matter just the same as for 
the publication of a libel of any other description. The learned 
counsel then stated, that the libel purported to be the report 
of the honourable member’s speech made upon the occasion of 
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presenting a petition to the House of Commons against the 
East India Company's monopoly. He seemed to have gone 
wholly out of his way in order to vilify the prosecutor, for he 
represented the distresses of tlic pe ople of Liverpool as having 
been aggravated by his ap; ointment to the office of inspector- 
general of taxes—he designated the oflice of Mr. Kirkpatrick 
as that of a common informer, and insinuated that be received 
a large auouity for undertaking to screw up persons’ ussess- 
ments to the extent of his own imagination, Tie learned 
counsel added, titat the libel Weut of to instlt the theory of 
the late Mr. Perceval, by asserting that he had given Mr. Kirk- 
patrick this appointment, merely in consequence of his Waving 
been bis client. The learned counsel then referred to the case 
of the King against Lord Abingdon, to shew that the publica- 
tion of a libel against an individual was not to be justified by 
the circumstance of its being a report of a specch made in 
Parliament. He concluded by expressing his conviction, 
that the verdict would confirm the doctrine for which he con- 
tended. 

The publication from Mr. Creevey’s manuscript having been 
clearly proved, 

Mr. Brougham first submitted to his lordship, upon the au- 
thority of the case of the Kibg v. Wright, that he was 
not called upon to address the jury. He insisted gene- 
rally that a member of parliament could not be held ac- 
countable for publishing a true report of what had passed in 
parliament. 

Sir Simon Le Blanc overruled this point, and the learned 
gentleman then addressed the jury. He said that Mr Creevey 
had been urged by maty members of both houses, justly 
alarmed at this prosecution, to insist upon his privilege, but the 
learned judge having decided against him, he should now pro- 
ceed to the other ground of his defence. He then in a very 
eloquent and ingenious speech contended, that there was no- 
thing libellous in the publication—that matters reflecting in a 
much higher degree upon the characters of individuals had 
been published, as the speeches of Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr, Wyad- 
ham, and other emincat parliamentary characters, He in- 
ferred the injurious operation of iMposing aby restraint upon 
the publication of reports of what passed in parliament, 
and on this ground principally trusted his client would be ac- 
quitted, 

Sir Simon Le Blane stated his clear opinion that it was no 
extenuation of a libel to say that it was the re port of a speech 
im parliament. The publication in questiow was one which 
tended to vilily the prosecutor, who was in the execu- 
tion of a public trust; and he was therefore bound to say it 
was 
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was a libel answering the description given of it in the indict- 
nent. 

The jury were of the same opinion, an! without a moment’s 
hesitation, pronounced a verdict of—guilty. 

Mr Brougham said, he wished to tender a bill of exceptions, 
but he was informed by the learned judge he could not do so 
in a criwigal prosecution; and besides that, he should have 
tendered it before he had taken the chance of the verdict be- 
ing in his favour. 





Some Account of Vithi Pashaw. 
[From Galt’s Voyages and Travels.] 


« [EN his manner he is singularly agreeable, and, with a strong 
dash of humour, is eujinently shwewd and cunning. He is 

a great admirer of L.uropean customs, and professes to have a 
high esteem for the British, to whom, on all occasions, he -has 
shewn a marked and flattering partiality, He speaks several 
languages, and bas some pretentions to taste. He has ordered 
Pausanias to be rendered into the Romaic Greek ; and, in pass- 
ing to the war, visited the antiquities of Athens, in order to 
see, as be declared himself, those remains and monuments 
which attract so many Europeans so far from bome. To indi- 
vidual distress, he is tender and geverous; he js a liberal aud 
indulgent master; and his residence in the Morea has been 
distinguished for yigour and impartiality in the admigistration 
of public justice. But, opposed to these qualities, he is said 
to be abandoned to the most licentious appetites. Tue extor- 
tions of his goverumwent have been carried to an incredible 
extent. Itis related, that, on one occasion, when the Greeks 
ussured him that they could pay no more, he remarked, that 
they had not.yet brought ia their perforated chequius, meanivg 
those which the women are in tle practice of wearing round 
their necks, and as ornaments for their hair. Lt is unnecessary 

to rclate any of the many instances of sorrow and inisery 

which have arisen from his uubricled appetite and remorseless 

extortion, 

“ Before his departure from Tripolizza, it was proposed to 
him, by several of the old Turks, to massacre a numberof the 
Greeks, in revenge for those who are serving in the Russian 
armics; but he rejected the atrocious proposition with the in- 
dignation that it deserved, aud ordered the framers of it to ac- 
company him to the war, with all their followers. L have 
heard this anecdote frequently mentioned, and L believe it is 
true. He has left the Morea entirely tree of robbers, but he 

. has also reduced it to a state of great poverty. Where nothing 
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is left to be stolen; there is little merit in extirpating the few 
that would steal. Nor will the personal security of an occa- 
sional traveller, ever be valued as an equivalent for the extcn- 
sive desolation that ensures it.” 

Vilhi Pashaw was afterwards found by our author in Sophia, 
with about 15,000 men; and was supposed to have under his 
command, at least 50,000; but the corps of a Turkish army, 
reckoned by the bannerets forming it, (which number is re- 
ported to the sultan) is rarely or never complete. 

“The Turks have not the use of the bayonet, nor any 
weapon calculated to contend with it. The cavalry use a 
spear; but the Albanians, and the other foot soldiers, only 
muskets, swords, and pistols. By the state of their weapons, 
they are greatly inferior to the troops of Christendom; which, 
with their want of discipline, causes them, whatever may be 
their personal bravery, always to be defeated. In the whole 
of the war with Russia, down to the month of March last, 
they had not gained one single advantage. 

“ The idea of the head quarters of a vizier, had, hitherto, 
stood in my mind magnified with all ‘ the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.’ 1 had fancied that [ should hear the 
continual clashing of cymbals, the clangor of trumpets, and 
the neighing of chargers superbly caparisoned. I expected 
to see the idle state of innumerable banners mocking the air, 
and a restless throng of gorgeous agas. If [ looked not for 
discipline, | counted on beholding an anarchy; and in ap- 
proaching Sophia, actually began to patch together in my 
miod an imperfect recollection of that passage of the Paradise 
Lost, in which Milton describes the visit of Satan to Chaos, 
in order that [ might have an apt and beautiful quotation, 
when I came to describe so magnificent a spectacle as a vizict’s 
camp; but my journey was ordained to chastise me with dis- 
appointments. I saw, in Sophia, only a multitude of Alba- 
nians, as wild as the goats on their native mountains. Nor 
were the pistols in their belts, perhaps, more formidable wea- 
pons than the horns on the heads of the companions of their 
youth. Their dress was ragged, and as dirty as the dust. 
The clouts round their brows, as they walked, grinning, against 
the winter’s wind, made them appear more like mad begzars 
than soldiers. Every thing about them indicated the filth 
and misery of prisoners, rather than the pomp and insolence 
of soldiers. 

** While [ was here, a crand salute was fired from the five 
helpless field pieces, of which his highness’s park of artillery 
consisted, in honour of a great victory obtained over the Rus- 
sians, near the confines of Persian. In proof of this victory it 
was athrmned, that three thousand heads of the vanquished 
slain were brought to Censtantinople, What surprised me 
mast 
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most was, that Vilhi Pashaw should have given countenance to 
this tale, and attached to it all the importance of a fact. He 
isa man neither unacquainted with the ways of the world, nor 
unskilled in human nature. When [ saw him in the Morea, 
he was then at his ease; and he appeared facetious, shrewd, 
and greatly superior, in the general cast of his endowments, 
not only to any idea that I bad formed of Turks in general, 
but in respect to a kind of dexterous mode of extracting opi- 
nions, to most men that I bad ever met with. When I visited 
him here, he was the same kind of person, but considerably 
altered. He still retained his disposition to jocularity; but 
the colour of bis mind appeared to have become graver. He 
was, now and then, serious, and directly inquisitive ; a frame of 
temper which, contrasted with his natural gaiety, denoted 
anxiety and fear. Though his conversation was, occasivnally, 
‘nlivened with sly questions about the different English tra- 
vellers who had visited Tripolizza, he often reverted, with his 
natural address, to the state of Turkey in our estimation. He 
evidenily seemed to think, that Turkey, alone, was not capable 
of effectually prosecuting the war. Nothing escaped from 
him that distinctly conveyed this opinion; but his manner, 
and the tendency of all his questions, warrant me in ascribing 
itto him. Nor could I forget, at the time, that he bad him- 
self said to me, twelve months before, in speaking about the 
Albanians taken into our service, that they would not be 
iound capable of contending with disciplined Christian troops. 
He is, unquestionably, a man of great natural talents; but his 
head is more political than military.” 

That Vilhi Pashaw had sutflicieut reasons for gravity and 
anxiety, will appear from a succinct description of the kind of 
troops, under his command ;—of this he could not but be 
conscious. 

“ In riding from Bazerjeek, towards the pass which separates 
the ridges of Mount Hemus from those of Rhodope, we 
halted at a small village, in order to warm our fingers, the air 
from the mountains, in the morning, having blown piercingly 
cold, To our utter astonishment, no one in the village was 
willing to admit us. Considering on what ground we were 
then treading, L might compare our supplications for entrance, 
to those of Orpheus for the restoration of Eurydice; but the 
churlishness of the peasants was owing to an event that checks 
the levity of fancy. ‘Lhe village, about ten days before, had 
been plundered by a party of Asiatic troops, passing to join 
the army of Vilhi Pashaw, and all the women, except three, 
were either carried away, or murdered. Lt is the custom of 
the Asiatic troops, on coming into Europe, to practise, on 
their fellow-subjects, all those outrages and aggressions which 
they mean should distress and afllict the enemy. Thrace and 
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Bulgaria suffer as much from their defenders as from the actual 
ravages of war.” 





First Report of the Spitalfields Benevolent Society in Lon- 
don. 


TREASURER, Joun hincaip, Esg. Spivrat Square. 


‘PRESS is no part of this great metropolis which culls on 

the bevevolent heart so feeliungly for assistance, as the 
populous district embraced by this society. Spitalfields and 
its neighbourhood contain a yast number of manufacturing 
poor. Many of these poor persons are at once ignorant, in- 
dustrious, and wretched, Not afew of the wost worthy of 
them are retired sufferers. ‘They struggle haid, in sorrow and 
silence, against the difficulties which oppress thom. It is true 
charity to seek out such objects, and to communicate to them 
that relief which they are relociant to ask, 

Spitalficld 8, in its general acceptation, isa district north- 
east of the city, whi ch embraces the parishes of Corist Church 
Spitalfields, and of St. Matthew Bethual Green, with the hamlet 
of Mile Eud New Town; and may be considered as corpre- 
bending a portion, at least, of the parish of Si. Leonard Shore- 
ditch. The population of this district has a far greater portion 
of poor than any other, perhaps, of equal aumber, in any 
partof the empire: upon this part of the me tropolis, thie refore, 
ali times of public diffic ulty press with peculiar weight. 

This parish, which prior to the reign of Jumes il. was only 
a desolate hamlet of St. Dunstan Stepney, suddenly became 
stocked with poor inhabitants, in consequence of the French 
protestants being expelled from their native country, by the 
despotic tyranny of Louis XIV. ‘This great influx of people 
soon occasioned the building of many hundreds of houses, 
which corresponded with the genius and circumstances of 
these refugees; by them the silk manufactory was here esta- 
blished, and the number of cheap lodgings which were then 
erected concentrated many thousands of the lowest class of 
society, and thus, consequently, this place became the priuci- 
pal theatre of industry to every de scription of the labouring 
poor :—but the revocation of the edict of Nantes, just t alluded 
io, and the inhuman system of dragooning the protestants, 
which immediately followed, not only banished ihe poor byt 
the rich also; and these having s: uted in various parts of the 
metropolis, many lrench protestant churches were founded 
by them. Ai these places of worship voluntary contributions 
were very frequent, and from this source immeuse sums of 
money were collected, which, together with donations from 
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Gther quarters, were distributed amongst their necessitous 
countrymen. From that period to the present day they have, 
as a body, gradually decreased ;——by marriage, and other 
natural causes, they are so blended with the English, that now, 
in the “ third and fourth generation,” the French language, 
among sotne thousands of them, is totally unknown :—their 
nuafber of churches has declined to two or three, which are 
but thinly attended, and, of course, their charitable funds have 
experienced a proportionable decay. 

[u proportion as trade and commerce have increased, the 
city has become the centre of business. Formerly it contained 
many alleys and courts of small houses, which were inhabited 
by various descriptions of their own paupers : these, however, 
have been all taken down, one after another, and superior ha- 
bitations have been erected in their places, many of which 
have been actually taken by the more wealthy tradesmen and 
manufacturers of Spitalfields; whilst the poor have been 
driven from their former residences into this neighbourhood, 
ull at last almost the whole poor of the city of London are 
here congregated, and by degrees have obtained their legal 
settlement. 

The Soup Society, in Brick Lane, has often, since its first 
institution in 1797, contributed most essentially to the relief 
of Spitalfields, and has been again In action, in this season of 
pressure, [the winter of 1812,] at a loss to the institution of 
from 1501. to 2001. per week. 

Au inquiry into the particular circumstances of the families 
relieved by the Soup Society has been instituted; and the re- 
sult has been the forming of an “ Association,” of benevo- 
lent persons, who have resolved te devole a certain portion 
of time to the inspection and relief of some of the most dis- 
tressed cases. Their plan is to visit the poor in person, and 
td select all those cases for particular notice, where those who 
have been accustomed to live comfortably upon the produce of 
their honest industry, are now making every effort to avoid the 
humiliation of falling upon the parish for support. 

They lave inquired into the circumstances of 1504 poor fa- 
milies, and with inquiries respecting their tewporal wants have 
connected a still nobler kind—their moral and spiritual state. 
They learn that, in 1504 families, 725 of which are families of 
weavers, there are 2672 adults and 4514 children. Of the 
adults 10G1 cannot read; and of the children only 1094 have 
been taught to read. Of the families, 642 state themselves to 
be of the established church ; 492 to belong to one or other of 
the various classes of dissenters; 34 to be Roman catholics; 
and 276 to be of no religious profession—frequenting, it may 
be presumed, no place of worship, and living without God in 
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the world! Of the 1504 families, nearly one half, viz. 702, are 
destitute of a Bible! 

A school for one thousand boys, on the new British System 
of Education, has been opened in the very midst of the poor 
of Spitalfields, which is already nearly full; and will be fol- 
lowed by another for five hundred girls, as soon as the libe- 
rulity of the publie shall be adequate. 

Bat Christian charity will no: Jimit itself to the temporal 
necessities of the poor. It will take advantage of that access 
which the relief of these necessities opens to the heart, to in- 
struct the ignorant, and to warn and counsel those who neglect 
God. The hours of depression and sorrow will be taken as fit 
occasions to point the sufferers to the only durable and solid 
felicity of man. And, by every kind and prudent method, it 
will attempt to reclaim the wicked from the error of their way, 
to instruct the ignorant in the true knowledge of salvation, and 
to comfort the dejected and the mourner, 

Opulent and benevolent persons, who have it not in their 
power to pay personal attention to the cases and wants of the 
poor, are requested to entrust a portion of their substance to 
this society, as their stewards and almoners. [t is well 
worth the consideration of such persons, that they ensure 
to their charitable contributions, when distributed through 
the medium of societies of this nature, a far more just 
and efficient application, than when they bestow them 
on the represeatations and importunities of the parties then- 
selves. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 316.) 
WE now conjectured that we were not more than seven 


leagues from Estaples,* and as we were all in tolerabic 
good spirits,even Mr. Essel, we determined to march that dis- 


tance before day-light; therefore set out at a quick pace.- 


Passed Hesdint about midnight, at a very respecttul distance, 
9 Thars- 


* This town is seated on the mouth of the river Canche; it has a 
tolerably good harbour for small vessels, and is said, by some, to be 
the Portus Itius mentioned by Cesar. 

t A strong town, seated alsy on the Canche. Philibert Emanuel, 
duke of Savoy, and general to the emperor, Charles V. built this f 

egs in 1554, atter demolishing old Hesdin. 
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Thursday, September 17th, and at day-light, to our great mor- 
tification, we found ourselves at least three leagues from our 
intended place; the distance being much more than we sup- 
posed, on quitting the farmer’s house. 

A hourg, called Neuville, lay immediately in our track, 
without our having any means of avoiding it, on account of 
the seipehtine course of the river, No wood, or place to 
shelter us, in sight—a most critical situation—no alternative 
but to pass this town: we, therefore, pushed forward to get 
through, before many of the inhabitants were up, which we 
happily accomplished. However, we found the road was get- 
ting too populous, after we had advanced a little; consequently, 
as soon us we possibly could, we struck across the fields— no 
appearance of any wood—several people moving in different 
directions ; and, among others, military men. We resolved 
to go into a small village contiguuus, imagining that it would 
be less dangerous than to remain straying and wandering in 
open fields. We arrived about eight o’clock at a hut in the 
Village ; avoiding a public house, as there are in general police 
officers or gens d’armes Iurking about such places; when in the 
vicinity of large towns; and we were at this moment suf- 
rounded by dangerous places; viz. Montreuil,* Estaples, and 
in the route to Boulogne, which was about ten or twelve leagues 
distant. We asked the inhabitants if they could provide us 
breakfast: they replied, yes, they would get us some milk- 
soup and bread. We approved of this repast very much, and, 
afier paying them, we requested they would have the goodness 
to allow us to repose ourselves for a few hours, in some conve- 
nient place ; this they refused, hinting, that they suspected we 
were deserters from the camp at Boulogne. We assured them, 
upon our words of honour, they were very much mistaken— 
that, on the contrary, we were going that way, but were so 
very much fatigued, and having a sick comrade, we wanted a 
little rest; after importuning them a long time, and promising 
to reward them, they allowed us to go into a barn-loft, full of 
straw ; we were particularly obliged to them, and perfectly 
contented with this apartment: but when about settled, and 
each covered over with straw, to our great mortification, and 
annoyance, the owner came, having repented of his granting 
permission to enter it, and insisted upon our instantly quitting 
his premises ; all rhetoric with this fellow was in vain; we were 
obliged to guit our habitation about eleven o’clock, and march 
towards another more respectable village. We advanced now 
bolily, verifying the old proverb, “ that necessity has no law.” 
We inguired of a shepherd, on entering the village, if he could 

Vol. 53. 5 D di- 


* This town is seated on a hill, at asmall distance from the Canche ; 
it bas a castle, and is in a very strong position, 
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direct us to a public-house, and he pointed us out one. We 
advanced, but with little hopes of escaping from being disco- 
vered: however, we determined to call for a private room, the 
momént we arrived at the cabaret; being in hopes (if we 
could avoid police officers in passing to a private apartment) 
we might stand a chance io remain unnoticed until night. We 
succeeded in being supplied with some refreshment, and were 
provided with a suitable apartinent immediately. 

The only person in the house was a gitl, about 18 years of 
age; she made usa comfortable fire, and arranged two beds 
that were in the room, for us to rest a little, if we wished. We 
pretended to be quite careless, (seeiug there was no danges,) 
and asked her where her father and mother were? She repiied, 
the former was watching sheep outside of the village ; the latter 
was gone to Estaples. We found, by the description the daugh- 
ter gave of him, that our landiord was the very man who di- 
rected us there. She asked us if we were not conscripts going 
to the camp near Boulogne - We answered in the affirmative, 
and told her to be particular in preventing any person whatever 
from coming into our room, as we had a few affairs to settle. 
She promised she wou!ld—informed us there was then a gen 
d’arme, in peasant’s attire, in the kitthen, who bad just come 
from Boulogne, with a party of people, to procure forage for 
the gens d’armes’ horses quartered there. We informed her, 
we had not the least desive ‘to see any body, except ber father, 
with whom we wished to have some conversation. She pro- 
mised to send for him, as soon as her guest in the kitchen had 
quitted. I must confess, I did not much approve of ‘this fel- 
low’s’ being underthe same roaf with us; we were alla litile 
uneasy. However, be soon parted; the girl sent for her fa- 
ther, and the mother also returned. 

We were in great hopes, that as these were very poor peo- 
ple, we might be ablé 16 procure a boat, through their acquaint- 
ence with some fishermen on the coast, and the influence of'a 
few louis d’ors: convinced that vothing could be accom- 
plished without this cll powerful metal, eoch began to search 
inthe different parts of Lis garment, for his quantum, We 
had been obliged to take’the precaution of stitching it in the 
seams, Ke. to prevent losin: it in case of being arrested. To 
our great sorrow, Mr. Essel discovered, that his money, to the 
ximount of 45). had slipped out of a pad made for the purpose, 
which te had kept in his neck handkerchief; nor could he re- 
collect h Wing untied it, but once, since we set out, and that 
was at the baker’a cottage, where he suspected he had left it. 
This poor fellow appeared to be an honest kind cf mar, ind as 
[ before observed, behaved excessively kind to us: the loss 
was to us, at that moment, ve ry considerable, bur not i repuras 
bl: , us we still had a tolerably good sum, and two gold watches: 
sul- 
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sufficient, as we trustéd, to inspire the shepherd, and induce 
bim to assist us; he arrived, aud after taking every feasible 
means of enjoining secrecy, relying upon this fellow’s honesty 
and good principles, (as we informed aim) we disclosed our si- 
tuation, who we were, &e. and proinised to reward him very 
liberally, provided he could procure us a conveyance across the 
Channel. We were certain (as we observed,) that he must 
have a number of seafaring acquaintances on the sea coast ; 
and we would wake it wel! worth their trouble. He hesitated 
very much at first: but having shewn bim a purse, and repeat- 
ing our promises of reward, he assured us he would try every 
possible means; aud that, at all events, he declared we were 
perfectly safe under his,roof, aud be would proceed to see what 
he could accomplish. We were greatly elaied, and were ai- 
most certain of succeeding, from his not raising any obstacles. 
Our anxiety for this fe!low’s return is not to be described ; every 
individual that passed, »ppeared to be some body that he had 
sent, or was, about to bring, to agrce with us for our passage. 
The much-wished-for moinent at length arrived. The old 
shepherd, with a demure countenance, opened our door, and 
having closed itagain with the utmost crution, began to inform 
us, that all his searches to procure a boat had been fruitless; 
that the fishermen, all along the coast were obliged to bring 
their boats to Estaples, and lay (hem op there, whence they 
dared not move, without a passport from the commaudaat of 
the town, anda soldier, as a guard, in each boat, to prevent 
their having communication with the English cruisers, or going 
without the limits. They were under the necessity of going 
out and returning in the day-time only: he added, that we 
could not remain in his house any longer than the dusk of the 
evening ; that he was obliged to return an account to the mayor 
of the village, of every stranger that might be in his house af- 
ter dark; taking their passports at the same time for the 
mayor’s inspection: and he concluded by observing, witha 
grave face, lifting his hat, and scratching his head, “ I hope, 
gentlemen, you will reward me for my pains, and for keeping 
counsel,” This relation of the wretched animal was so unexe 
pected, and so contrary from what we had every reason to hope 
from his previous promises, that we were absolutely confonnded, 
We stood ainazed ; staring at one another, and could not help 
observing, that it was the fault of his better half, who appeared 
to be a bitter, detestable creature. She, no doubt, had been 
consulted ; and her sour looks and conduct upon all occasion-, 
convinced us our opinion was well founded. 


(To be continued.) 
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Serious Reflections, written in Virginia. 

[From the British Spy in America.] 
JAMEsTOWN, September 27. 


Have taken a pleasant ride of sixty miles down, the river, 
in order, my dear S , to sce the rewains of the first 

English settlement in Virginia, 

' The site isa very handsome one. The river is three miles 
broad; and, on the opposite shore, the country presents a fine 
range of bold and beautiful bills. But 1 find no vestiges of 
the ancicnt town, except the ruins of a chorch steeple, and a 
disordered group of old tombstones. Qn one of these, shaded 
by the boughs of a tree, whose trunk bas embraced and grown 
over the edge of the stone, and seated on the head-stonge 
of another grave, | now address you. 

What a moment for a lugubrions meditation among the 
tombs! But fear not; Ihave neither the temper nor the genius 
of a Hervey: and, as much as f revere his pious memory, I 
cannot envy him the possession ‘of such a genius and such a 
temper. For my own part, | would not have suffered the 
mouroful pleasure of writing his book, and Dr. Young’s Night 
Thoughts, for all the just faine which they have both gained 
by those celebrated productions. Much rather would [ have 
danced, and sung, and played the fiddle with Yorick, through 
the whimsical pages of Tristram Shandy: that book which, 
every body justly censures abd admires alternately ; and which 
will continue to be read, abused, and devoured, with ever fresh 
delight, as long as the world shall relish a joyous laugh, or a 
tear of ‘the most delicious feeling. 

By the by, here, on one side, is an inscription on a grave- 
stone, which would constitute no bad theme for an occasional 
meditation from Yorick himself. The stone, it seems, covers 
the grave of a man who was born in the neighbourhood of 
London ; aud his epitaph concludes the short and rudely exe- 
cuted account of his birth and death, by declaring him to have 
been “ a great sinner, in hopes of a joyful resurrection ;” as 
if be had sinned. with no other intention than to give himself a 
fair title to these exulting hopes. But aukwardly and ludi- 
crously as the sentiment is expressed, it is in its meaning most 
just and beautiful ; as it acknowledges the boundless mercy of 
Heaven, and glances at that divinely consoling, proclamation, 
« Come unto me, all ye who are weary and heavy-laden, and 
J will give you rest.” 

The ruin of the steeple is about thirty feet high, and mantled 
to its very summit withivy. Lt is diilicult to look at this vene- 
rable object, surrounded as jt is with these awful proofs of the 
more 
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mortality of man, without exclaiming in the pathetic solemnity 
of gus Shakespeaie, 


‘* The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn tables, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubStantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


Whence, my dear S——, arises the irrepressible reverence 
and tender affection with which | look at this broken steeple? 
fs it, that my soul, by’ a secret, subtile process invests the 
moulderiug ruin with her owa powers; imagines it a fellow- 
being ; a venerable old man; a Nestor, or an Ossian, who 
has witnessed and survived the ravages of successive genera- 
tions, the companions of his youth, and of his maturity -and 
now mourns his own solitary and desolate condition, and hails 
their spirits in every passing cloud? Whatever may ‘be the 
eause, as | look at it, | feel my soul drawn forward, as by the 
cords of: gentlest sympathy, and involdntarily open my lips to 
offer consvlationw to the drooping pile. 

Where, wy S , is the busy, bustling crowd which landed 
here two hundred years ago? Where is Smith, that pink of 
gallantry, that flower of ‘chivalry? I fancy that I can see their 
first slow and cautious approach to the shore; their keen and’ 
vigilant eyes, pieftcing the forest in every direction, to detect 
the lurking Indian with his tomahawk, bow, and arrow. Good 
Heavens! what an enterprise! how fall of the most fearfal 
perils! and yet how entirely profitless to the daring men who 
personally undertook and achieved it! Through what a series 
of the most spirit-chilling hardsbips had they to toil! How 
often did they cast their eyes to England in vain! and with 
what delusive hopes, day after day, did the little famished crew 
strain their sight to catch the white sail of comfort and relief 
But, day after day, the sun set, and darkness covered the earth; 
but no sail of comfort or relief came! How often, in the 
pangs of hunger, sickness, solitude, and disconsolation, did 
they think of London, her shops, her markets groaning under 
the weight of plenty; her streets swarming with gilded 
coaches, bustling hacks, with crowds of lords, ladies, and com- 
mons, with healthy, busy, contented faces of every description; 
and among them none more healthy or more contented than 
those of their ungrateful and improvident directors! But now 
—whete are they all? the little famished colony which landed 
here, and the many-coloured crowd of London,—where are they, 
iny dear S ? Gone, where thereis no distinction! consigned 
to the common earth! Another generation succeeded them: 
which, just as busy and as hustling as that which fell before it, 

:' has 
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has sunk down into the same nothingness! Another, and yet 
another billow has rolled on, each emulating its predecessor in 
height; towering for its moment, and curling its foaming ino- 
nours to the clouds; then roaring, breaking, and perishiug on 
the same shore ! 

Is it not strange, that, familiarly and universally as these 
things are Known, yet each generation is as eager in the pursuit 
of its earthly objects, projects its plans on ascale as extensive, 
and labours in their execution with.a spirit as ardent and an- 
relaxing, as if this life and this world were to last for ever? It 
ig indeed.a most benevolent interposition of Providence, that 
these palpable and just views of the vanity of human life are 
pot permitted entirely to crush the spirits and unnerve the arm 
of industry, But at the same time, methinks, it would be wise 
im maa to permit them to have, at least, so much weight with 
him as to prevent his total absorption by the things of this 
earth, and to point some of his thoughts and his exertions to 
a system of being far more permanent, exalted, and happy. 
Think not this refleciion too solemn ; it is irresistibly. inspired 
by the objects around me; and, as rarely as it ,occurs, 
(much too rarely !) it.is most certainly and solemaly true, any 
PS) : 

[t is curious to reflect, what a nation, in the .course. of two 
hundred years, bas sprung-up and flourished. from the feeble 
sickly germ which was planted here! Little did our. short- 
sighted court suspect the conflict which she was preparing for. 
herself; the convulsive throe by which ber infant-colony.would 
in a few. years burst from her, and start into a political jmport- 
apce that would astonish the earth. 

_ But Virginia, my dear S » as rapicly as her population 
and her wealth must continue to advance, wants one most im- 
portant source of solid grandeur; and that, toy, the animating 
soul of a republic. 1 mean public spirit; that sacred amor 
patria, which filled Greece and Rome with patriots, heroes, 
and scholars, 

There seems to me to be but one object throughout the 
state, to grow rich ; a passion which is visible not only in the 
walks of private life, but which has crept into and poisoned 
every public body in the state. Indeed, trom the very genius 
of the povernment, by which all the public characters are, at 
short periodical elections, evolved from the body of the peo- 
ple, it cannot but happen, that the councils of the state must 
take the impulse of the private propensities of the country. 
Hence, Virginia exhibits no great public improvements; hence, 
in spite of her wealth, every part of the country wanifests ber 
sufferings, either from the penury of her guardians, or their 
want of that attention and noble pride wherewith it is their 
duty to consult her appearance. Ler roads and highways are 
hie- 
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frequently impassable, sometimes frightful ; the very few pub- 
lic works which have been set on foot, instead of being car- 
tied on with spirit, aré permitted to languish and pine, and 
creep feebly aiong in such a manner, that the first part of an 
edifice grows grey with age, and almost tumbles in ruins, be- 
fore the last part is lifted from the dust; her highest officers 
are sustained with so avaricious, so niggardly a hand, that if 
they are not driven to subsist on roots and drink ditch-water 
with old Fabricius, it is not for the want of republican economy 
in the projectors of the salaries; and, above all, the general 
culture of the human mind, that best cure for the aristocratic 
distinctions which they profess to hate, that best basis of the 
social and political equality which they profess to love: this 
culture, instead of becoming a national care, is intrusted merely 
to such individuals as hazard, indigence, misfortunes, or crimes 
have forced from their native Europe, to seek an asylum and 
bread in the wilds of America. 

They have only one public seminary of learning: a college 
in Williamsburg, about seven miles from this place, which was 
erected in the reign of our William and Mary, derives its prin- 
cipal support from their munificence, and therefore very pro- 
perly bears their names. This college, in the fastidious folly 
and affectation of republicanism, or, what is worse, in the nig- 
gardly spirit of parsimony, which they dignily with the name 
of economy, these democrais have endowed with a few despie 
cable fragments of surveyor’s fees, &c. thus converting their 
ational academy into a mere Jazaretto, and feeding its poiite, 
scientific, and highly respectable professors, like a band of 
beggars, on the scraps and crumbs that fall from the financial 
table. And then, instead of aiding and energizing the police 
of the college by a few civil regulations, they permit theic 
youth torun riot in all the wilderness of dissipaiion; while the 
venerable professors are forced to look.on, in the deep morti- 
fication of conscious impotence, and see their care and zeal 
requited by the ruin of their pupils, and the destruction of 
their seminary. 

° These are points which, at present, [can barely touch ; when 
Ihave an easier seat and writing-desk, than a grave and a 
toinb-stone, it will give me pleasure to dilate on them ; for it 
will afford an opportunity of exahing ty the superiority of our 
own energetic mouarchy over this republican body without a 
soul. 


REFLEC.TIO:N. 
_—. most important business of life is to prepare for 

death, that we may be able to mect it with serenity and 
humble hope. 
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A Method of preserving Turnips, and Swedish Turnips, 
Srom the Fly, as practised by the Earl of Thanet, dur- 
ing several Years in Kent, with the greatest Success, 
and also confirmed in the Experiments of Thomas Gree, 
Esq. of Hertfordshire ; communicated by that Gentte- 
man tothe Board of Agriculture, and now published by 
their Order. 


MMEDIATELY preceding the appearance of the young 
plants, heaps of Fresh burnt unslucked lime are disposed 
conveniéntly on the borders of the field, in order to be strewed 
over the crop by hand, from buckets, or baskets, directly after 
slacking ; but the lime not to be slacked ’till the men are ready 
in the field to sow it, which is done early in the morning, as 
soon as the young plants appear above ground. The lime is 
sown by hand, and it is useful for the men to secure their eves 
by pieces of crape. The operations cannot go on in rain, or 
in a high wind; but it is suspected that at such moments the 
weather is an impediment to the ravages of the fly. 

When turnips are drilled in the Northymberland manner, 
in equi-distant rows, at twenty-seven inches, six bushels of 
lime are sufficient for an acre; but a broad-cast crop will, of 
course, demand a proportionably greater quantity ; if rain 
happens to full soon after sowing the lime, it is advisable to re- 
peat the operation. In the practice of the earl of Thanet, dur- 
ing three years, on a large scale, he never lost any turnips or 
Swedes, except half an acre, left without liming, as an experi- 
ment; and Mr. Greg has met with equal success, losing no 
part of his crops, except where the lime was purposely 
omitted to prove the efficacy of the method. But it merits 
observation, that the whole process must receive an exact al- 
tention, for if the lime be not ready at the right time, slacked 
at the right moment, and sown the first morning after the ap- 
pearance of the plants, this remedy may fail; which has been 
the case on certain occasions, when, to save trouble and Ja- 
bour, the application has been delayed, in order to dress the 
plants of the sowings of two or three days at once. Mr. Greg 
at present applies the lime to rows, by means of a hopper and 
drill delivery, and he bas also a contrivance for scattering it 
over broad-cast crops. The latter is the move difficult opera- 
tion, but any ingenious mechanic is equal to the production of 
very cheap mactiines, for executing cither operation, in case 
—_ methods are preferred to the common one of sowing by 
iand. 
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SPOTS ON THE SUN’S DISK. 
ROFESSOR STARK, of Augsburgh, has observed av el- 
liptic spot of a dusky colour on the sun’s disk, the smaller 
axis of which is 50seconds, and the larger 1 minute 15 seconds. 
Within this spot are two others, much blacker. The larger 
axis of that on the western side is SO seconds, and the smaller 
is. The great axis of that on the eastern side is 15 seconds, 
and the smaller 12. Between these two spots there is a Jumi- 
nous interval of 6 seconds. On the second of February there 
was seen, under the western spot, a third black spot, of about 
4 sec. in diameter, which had already disappeared on the 5th. 
On the Ist February, 1 hour 50 min. after noon, (mean time,) 
the centre of the large spot was only 1 min. 9 sec. distant from 
the north-east part of the sun’s disk. On the 11th, at 2 hours 
40 min. it was 23 min. 20 sec. Above the larger spot, in the 
direction of the north-east limb of the sun, were seen eight 
small black spots, whieh occupied a space of about 235,500,000 
miles. The large spot is more than 29,437,500 square miles, 
consequently three times larger than this earth, 


Sagacity of a lost Greyhound. 


BOUT two years ago, says a gentleman at Hitchin, writ- 

ing to his friend in London, | gave a greyhound bitch, 
named Trenck, to a brother of mine, residing at Blackheath, 
who received her as a pensioner, by way of reward for her past 
services, (which had been eminent) that she might pass the 
remainder of her days in ease, in preference to hanging her, 
because she could no longer ‘ take the lead and keep it.” She 
arrived there on a Sunday, and remained apparently satisfied 
with her new quarters, until] Tuesday atiernoon, when she ab- 
sconded, and oa the following Friday after, made her appear- 
auce at Huchin, so completely exhausted, that she had no 
strength left to lap a little milk. The distance is not very 
great, (about forty-two miles,) but 1 certainly think it ve ry 
extraordinary her coming through such a place as London, and 
of course over one of the three bridges, usually so crowded, 
excepting for three or four hours in the middle of the night, 
particularly as she had never been even used toa country town, 
but first saw light, and passed the whole of her life at a lone 
insulated house, ‘She was a white bitch, excepting her ears, 
which were yellow, and remarkably fond of being noticed, so 
that Leannot thik how she eseaped being taken up in London, 
had she come through in the day time, [ am therefore disposed 
to believe she passed through in the night. Poor Trenck had 
better have remained in Kent, as about a month after her ree 
turn, sue was bitten by a mad dog, with five or six of her 
companions, aud was, in company with them, immediately shot, 
Vol. Due S E 
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Answer, by P. Hick, of Camborne,to W. Bickham's Rebus, insericd the 18th 
of January. 


ING GEORGE is meant, whom Britons love, 
And much his conduct they approve. 


fr A similar answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth ; 
ano }. W.of Charmouth. 








Answer, by S. Duck, late of South Petherton, to Seliua’s Enigma, inserted the 
15th of February. 


OUR artful theme I read with care, 
And LIQUORICE wiil the same declare, 


GF A similar answer has been received from R.R. Broad, of Falmouth, 














Aaswer, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to 1. H. M.'s 
Rebus, inserted March 1. 


EHOLD the METEOR at night, 
When its serene and clear; 
The seamen mark its rapid flight, 
And then fur sturims prepare. 


*,* We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; and 
R. KR. Broad, of Falmouth. 
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4s ANAGRAM, by H. B—B. 
A® interjection, Sirs, transpose, 


A vessel quickly you'll disclose, 











A CHARADE, by R. Trish, of Ashburton. 
M* first, gents, is a useful thing 
T 


v you I du declare; 
My next is where I’ve often been 
T’ inhale the balmy air: 
These parts, if you connect aright, 
With ease you then will tell, 
A town not far from London, Sirs, 
That I know very well. 
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A REBUS, dy M. B. of Sherborne. 


Y first is of the greatest worth, 
i But yet is often slighted ; 
It has its being in the earth, 
And makes some men delighted. 
My second is a well-known tiade, 
Vho work a kind of ore; 
And useful things by it are made, 
Which you will soon explore : 
A man by these may be descried, 
Who was for wit and learning priz’d. 


6 POETRY. 
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HARRIET. 


—_—— ’ER her sweet, her prepossesing face, 





Ihe shadowy eyelash cast a pensive grace; 


While ali the worth that feeling sense supplies, 
Play’d in divine succession from her eyes, 
There, mild complacence held its sober seat ; 
There, gentleness illum’d its lov’d retreat ; 
There prudence sat, and, e’er deciding right, 
Reflected on calm thought a steady hight. 

Ncw quick intelligence, in many a blaze, 

From those bright orbs elicited its rays; 

Now, in a sweet transition, would appear 

Pity! the trembling lustre of thy tear! 

Yet never could the admiring gaze excite, 

In that pure breast one flutter of delight ; 
While with those charms humility e»mbin’d 
To crown the beauteous triumpk of the mind» 


——-O’er each village, with a kind concern, 
Prompt every tale from surrow’s lips tu leara, 

* Twas her’s, her cares, her pity to extend, 

The poor man’s patroness, to all a friend, 

Oft, when along the avenue she seem’d 

To saunter, where the unfolding landscape beam’d, 
And gaze, as if its inany-glancing hues 

She panted to her tablets to transfuse ; 

She slop’d her path (yet still appear’d to stray) 
To the dim wood walk, ting’d by dancing day ; 
‘Tripp’d lightly onward thro’ its laurel gloom, 
And, heedless of the fragrance and the bloom 
Quick, thro’ its waving Vista, caught the dale, 
And the sweet groupe of cuts ascending pale ; 
And, now by every curious eye unseen, 

With pleasure op’d the wicket on the green. 


‘There, as her hands the ready purse unstrung, 

She dropp’d delicious accents from her tongue ; 
And, more than with her purse (the poor confess’d) 
Cheer’d with that, angel-voice the burthen’d breast ; 
While the sad widow felt a genial glow, 

And left half-told the story of her woe; 

While feeble age, its crutch low-bending o’er, 
Forgot the pain it just bad mourn’d before ; 

And lisping babes, attracted by her charms, 
Stretch’d out, as she approach’d, their little arms. 


[Poems, vol. 2, p. 12,—28, 29, 30.) 





CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS, 


“< 


O, Sir Aaron, to the bridal bed 
(Pair as the brightest damsels that adorn 





Devonia's 
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Devonia’s myrtle vales) hig Amoret led— 

His Amoret stealing blushes from the morn! 

Lo, on the saffron wings of pleasure borne, 

‘The circling hours too swiftly seem’d to fly! 

No more he mus’d by fits, like one forlorn, 

But laugh’d, when Amoret laugh’d, he knew not why, 
And liv’d on every look that kindled in her eye. 
With her, how pleas’d to rear the unfolding flower, 
See fairy pencils every leaf imprint 

With its clear blue; to weave the summer bower 
That bending, colour’d with its purple tint 

‘The crystal wave; to draw from fancy’s mint 

Of poesy, the rich resplendent store ; : 

And seize (as Amoret might suggest the hint) 
Each glowing thought, or spurn the illusive lore, 
His Amoret in his arms! Could fancy picture more? 
With her, how charm’d to range in fair array 

Their little rustic school, Sir Rowland’s pride, 
And learning tothe village chorle display, 

Such as in village chorie was ne’er espied. 

With her how charm’d, the sick man’s couch beside, 
His fainting heart with cordial balms to bless ; 

‘To cheer lorn huts, for bread where orphans cried, 
And kindly own, corrected by distress, 

Each too luxurious wish, each selfish feeling less!’’ 


{Spirit of A. Jacobinism, p. 149, 150.] 





IDEAL HAPPINESS OF THE MARRIED LIFE 

F life, my Laura, many a faery dream 

I cherish’d midst the groves of Academe. 

"Twas then my comrades with a joyous air 
I met, and cried, *£ Avaunt to felon care!” 
Then the strong outlines of my hopes I drew, 
And fondly nurs’d them as each figure drew ; 
Sketch’d for ny different friends the future plan, 
And form’d my systems, as ny wishes ran ; 
Contented crown’d a living with a wife, 
Nor mark’d the varied ills that chequer life ; 
View'd, halcyon bright, domestic ease appear, 
Nor saw pale grief distain it with a tear; 
Bade the sweet pledges of affection rise 
‘To melting blushes, and entrancing eyes; 
Picture the bliss of love’s romantic morn, 
Aad press’d the rosy couch without a thorn. 


(Vol. 2. p. 29, 32.} 





FEMALE SENSIBILITY. 


OME, gentle spirits! tho’ your bosoms heave 
With wild emotions, bid «ot sorrow sleep} 

To you her lovely children, nature pave 
The heart to pity, and the eye to weep, 
What tho’ ye taste the dear deluding joy, 
Aseach gay vision gtids the midnight hour; 
O let not *uncy labour to destroy 
In many an idle dream, reflection’s power, 


Full soon to weave the mazes of the dance, 

‘To jon with vacant mirth the festai roar, 

I he regions ot romance, 
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